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nant idea." And it is then, in one'case as much as
in the other, "not a power, but a failing and weak-
ness of nature."

The passive imagination, then, in the present case
exaggerates a practical expectation of the uniformity of
nature, implanted in us for practical ends, into a scientific
or universal proposition ; and it does this by surrender-
ing itself to the impression produced by the constant
spectacle of the regularity of visible nature. By such a
course a person allows the weight and pressure of this
idea to grow upon him till it reaches the point of actually
restricting his sense of possibility to the mould of physical
order. . . . The order of nature thus stamps upon some
minds the idea of its immutability simply by its repetition.
The imagination we usually indeed associate with the
acceptance of the supernatural rather than with the
denial of it; but the passive imagination is in truth
neutral; it only increases the force and tightens the hold
of any impression upon us, to whatever class the im-
pression may belong, and surrenders itself to a super-
stitious or a physical idea, as it may be. Materialism
itself is the result of imagination, which is so impressed
by matter that it cannot realise the existence of spirit.

The great opponent, then, of miracles, considered
as possible occurrences, is not reason, but something
which on other great subjects is continually found on
the opposite side to reason, resisting and counter-
acting it; that powerful overbearing sense of the
actual and the real, which when it is opposed by
reason is apt to make reason seem like the creator of
mere ideal theories; which gives to arguments im-